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the same data. All that the writer attempts in this note is to dem- 
onstrate the practicability of the general idea of his previous article. 

"William Brown. 
Univebsity of London. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Life as Reality. Arthur Stone Dewing. New York : Longmans, Green, 

and Co. 1910. Pp. 214. 

The aim of the author of this very readable essay is to vindicate his 
belief in the possibility of a system of idealism which gives " full value 
to the will-strivings of our life-interests without degenerating into crude 
individualism." The answer to the metaphysical question is, " Reality is 
Life." It is evident that everything depends upon what the author 
chooses to mean by " life." The book is an endeavor to explicate this and 
to do so within idealistic presuppositions. 

The problem of reality is insistent in terms of a contrast between the 
world of subjective values and the world of objects with which science 
deals. We need an absolute that will found the reality of both and bridge 
the chasm. " Sense-experience, science, happiness, the moral law, society, 
and religion each has its claim, each has its contribution to offer to the 
totality of human values, each believes itself the final reality in a universe 
of law and purposes. Beneath and beyond all stands the reality of 
life" (p. 17). 

Sense-experience reveals no world independent of consciousness : ulti- 
mately it reveals " our own life-activity." " Behind the experience lies 
the perception of sense-qualities and behind this the life values which give 
experience its content" (p. 39). Science, organizing the world of sense- 
impressions, does so only by " the translation of our own life activity into 
terms of objective experience." The elements and laws of science are at 
most the projections of life activities. 

Again, in the sphere of morals, reality is not, in the last resort, to be 
found in objective standards, whether empirical or spiritual. " They can 
not give values to life, because it is life that determines their own values " 
(p. 77). The only law that life recognizes, life creates: it is the law of 
self-expression. This self-expression " is not a matter of crude caprice, 
but is intimately bound up with the self-expression of others " (p. 82) . 
Yet " society exists for the individual and not the individual for society " 
(p. 85). Society is part of one's self-expression. 

Nor does religion give us the ultimate reality of life. It " fails in the 
effort to reach final reality because the form in which feeling occurs in 
our human consciousness is individual, and the form which religion 
demands of it in order to reach its reality is over-individual and objective " 
(p. 117). The reality of religion in all its aspects is "a groping for a 
larger life" (p. 122). Even the God which it creates is not the Divine 
Personality, universal in the sense of being objective. " Its God is life, 
because its reality is life" (p. 123). 
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Life is the criterion of the real and life is the criterion of the true. 
Not in the pragmatist's sense: for while pragmatism is right in its em- 
phasis upon " the fundamental value of will activity," it is wrong when it 
tries to lift this " into a theory of logical truth. Its failure is a failure 
to distinguish between the vital impulses which we feel and those formal 
categories of logic by which the mind tries to find truth as a thought 
process. The life values given in the strivings of our will are sufficient 
without this confusion" (p. 136). If we introduce "consistency" and 
say that truth works because it is consistent, then the pragmatistic for- 
mula becomes of much value so far as it goes. But consistence with 
what ? One makes the correct advance when he views truth teleologically 
and makes consistency the consistency of purposes. Truth " stands for a 
meaning in the totality of meanings" (p. 140). The only way we can 
know this whole of truth, the only way we may test it " is in terms of life 
values." The unity of truths is the unity of life. This is the only unity 
we know. Every truth is true "because it comes to our consciousness as 
a part of the effort to express life" (p. 144). 

Long before one reaches the chapter which the author calls " the crux 
of the book " and which lends the book its title, one has become impatient 
to know precisely what is meant by this " life " which is to give all mean- 
ing to the ontological predicate. Of course nobody disputes that life is 
real in some sense : all metaphysical speculation finds its genesis in this 
consideration. But the metaphysical quest has usually proceeded to define 
this predicated reality and then to interpret life in terms of it. But when 
one refers reality back to life as to a synonym, one does not thereby evade 
the necessity of telling just what particular meaning is to be given to life 
as substituted for reality. The author insists that if one seeks for a defi- 
nition in logical terms his search is in vain. Life is felt, not known. Or, 
life is known only in the living : in terms of mere definition we have life 
no more, but the veriest shadow of life's skeleton. One can say that life 
is self-expression: but this self-expression we can not know or describe; 
it can only be felt. Beality is not to be expressed in a philosophic system. 
" Life feels its own deep reality and beneath this feeling no philosophy 
nor metaphysics can ever penetrate," for " all the intellectual processes of 
logic and thought, all the ethical and metaphysical constructions which 
confine themselves to expressing reality as a closed system of relations, 
deal forever with externals" (p. 168). "Life itself is its Absolute," and 
we know this absolute only as an ideal, for we know only our present and 
immediate moment of life. Yet we know that present reality as only 
part of a whole since its very nature is dynamic and purposive. And, 
since the only reality we know is life, the absolute whole must be life as 
well : but its life, even as the life we now live, is ineffable. 

A superficial observer might well suppose that philosophy has come 
upon sorry days. It is also the pragmatist's assertion that philosophy is 
inadequate to life, that reason can not present life in its thickness, its 
flux, its irrationality, its growing character. But is the aim of meta- 
physics the transcription of life? If so, metaphysics may as well be 
thrown into the rubbish heap with the other arts that proposed impossible 
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problems. Certainly life can not be transcribed in any terms, not even 
in terms of art, which comes nearest to bodying forth life's intimate soul. 
Furthermore, life does not need transcribing: that were worthless tautol- 
ogy. Truly, as the author well insists, if one wants to know what life is, 
he must live it. 

But philosophy is not an abortive attempt to take life's photograph or 
to catch life with a metaphysical kinetophonograph. Even the arts do not 
pretend to reflect life as it is, but to interpret it. And philosophy is not 
a transcription of life, but an interpretation of the meaning of life; pri- 
marily it asks not what is real, but what is the meaning of reality. In 
Professor Royce's words, metaphysics " is a critical study of the meaning 
of experience, which it therefore presupposes." Of course, life is more 
than philosophy, than reason. Of course, also, since philosophy states 
life's meaning, it is frankly and solely intellectualistic. And of course, 
as a result, philosophy is a mere abstraction from life, though an abstrac- 
tion justified in and through life. And certainly a philosophic system is 
static: the meaning of the flux can not itself be a flux. The metaphysi- 
cian is obliged to say to an author who introduces him to life as it is 
lived, " Very well, I doubt not that life is all that you say it is, and more ; 
and what we all feel it to be : but what, in the name of philosophic inquiry, 
is the precise meaning of it all?" 

In so far as the author interprets life's meaning in terms of totality, 
and of a totality teleologically interpreted, he is performing the task of a 
metaphysician and fulfilling his promise to defend an idealistic version 
of the real. In so far as he insists that meanings are inarticulate feel- 
ings, he is a mystic with such metaphysical rights and comforts as a 
mystic may possess. But the true value of an enterprise like the author's 
is to warn men of the futility of trying to incorporate life in a philosophic 
system, for there' are some who seem to suppose that this is philosophy's 
attempt. That such a warning is worth while does not mean that philos- 
ophy fails in its real and traditional task. Nor does it mean that life is 
larger than reason in the sense that life's meaning, which reason seeks, 
is larger than reason. 

The book rings true with the sincerity of a conviction : one feels in it 
the intention of a metaphysical gospel for the times. There is much up- 
to-date scientific and philosophic reference and illustration. The style 
has all the charm and the regrettable ambiguity of being a mean between 
literary and philosophic. The dedication is to Josiah Royce, and much 
that is genuinely articulate and of real metaphysical value is very near 
the idealism of " The World and the Individual." 

University of Missouri. Jay William Hudson. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. May, 1910. Spencer's For- 
mula of Evolution (pp. 241-258) : H. S. Shelton. - The inductive unifica- 
tion is overwhelming, nor is the principle pragmatically barren. It is an 
admirable, and, within reasonable limits, successful attempt to unify 



